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Know Thyself—A Mutual Requirement for an 
Employer and an Employee * 


By Joun Mitts, Director of Publication, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 


| peony the general topic of the development of leaders I have introduced 

a title which may have seemed at first glance to suggest something else 
than a discussion of the main topic. ‘Know thyself” is an imperative equally 
important for those who would be leaders and for those who would develop 
leaders. An objective self-analysis is a necessary but frequently disregarded 
basis for successful and harmonious human co-operation. 

The employee who enters a business with too incomplete, or prejudiced, 
an analysis of his own aptitudes and abilities is foredoomed to a disappointing 
and up-hill fight for success. The employing company which has over-esti- 
mated the opportunities which its industry presents for the type it wishes to 
employ, and has accepted its own vague intentions and desires to develop 
leaders in place of a consistent and co-ordinated program for such develop- 
ment, is equally in danger of disillusion and futility. If its thinking is a mere 
turning over of trite terms and claptrap—if, in other words, its thought is no 
fresher than the conventional and instinctive utterances of business men on 
this subject, it will cause losses, both financial and spiritual, to itself and to 
society although from their character they will never appear in red on its 
balance sheet. 

It is, therefore, with the hope that what I shall say will assist in defining 
the terms which we are using and thereby lead to more precise self-analysis 
that I approach this topic of the development of leaders. In the first place, 
I question the terms which we are using and condemn certain vagueness in 
their application of which, I think, employee and employer, college executive 
and personnel director, are all equally guilty. We speak of “leaders” when 
we mean “executives,” and perhaps of “executives” when we mean “leaders.” 





* Presented November 16, 1927, at University Club, Boston, in a conference on Leadership. 
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The terms are not synonymous although many an executive would like to 
persuade himself that they are. 

Let me indicate one or two differences. The leader attracts a Personal 
loyalty: the executive develops an organization loyalty. For one, the worker 
develops feelings of affection or even love: for the other respect and obedi- 
ence. It is only necessary to go beyond the circle of business acquaintanceship 
into social life to realize that affection and respect for judgment are not inter- 
changeable. I would go even further and say that as a general rule the person 
possessing qualities of leadership is rarely successful in executive position: 
and the converse is almost equally true, namely, that the executive directs, but 
does not lead. He permits that this, or that, shall, or shall not, be done; be 
weighs and judges; but rarely originates. 

This is an unpleasant doctrine which meets instinctive challenge. For its 
support I need only ask you to classify in these terms outstanding persons of 
your acquaintance. In the colleges, instances will occur to you of college 
presidents or department heads who are leaders; but if it were not for the con- 
sistent executive work of some associate they would have no organizations to 
lead. In industry you will name to yourselves staff men, or heads of small 
departments, who are leaders of men, admired and influential in their organi- 
zations but apparently incapable of the executive work of heading up a line 
organization. Staff positions and figurehead chairmanships are sometimes 
niches into which organizations protectively divert leaders whose ideas or 
personal followings are valuable but whose abilities are not along executive 
lines. Of course, such action is also explainable as assuring to the leader 
freedom from executive detail and thus permitting fuller exploitation of his 
peculiar abilities. 

Leadership and executive ability may exist together but usually one is 
predominant. Check up instances in your own memory where men high in 
rank have left one organization for another. If leadership was predominant 
the first organization was upset, some of its members followed the leader to 
his new connection while others drifted away. Where executive ability was 
predominant the ship kept its course; some of the crew did not even realiz 
the loss; all were working at tasks for which they were best fitted and were 
co-operating ; and their attention was on the job to be done and not on the 
man to be followed. 

At his best the executive is a craftsman and designer, who builds unemo 
tionally with human material, testing, selecting and fitting; and he succeeds 
by virtue of the accuracy of his adjustment of task to the ability and intertst 
of its performer. The leader enthuses, attracts, magnetizes, and may almost 
hypnotize. By his leadership more than by their own initiative his follower 
expect success; and frequently they follow blindly, moved by emotion rather 
than by thought. In the natural leader personal ambition burns fiercely and 
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ce to 





his ego is expansive. Lead he must; and if it cannot be his own party let it 


be the opposition. 


sonal On the other hand, there is a form of leadership which is acquired, not 





oe natural, based on thought rather than emotion, more impersonal than personal. 
bedi I mean the leadership which is a by-product of successful executive work. It 
— comes unsought to many a man who has no appreciable qualities of leader- 
_ ship; it increases with the growth of his executive responsibility and is a re- 
_ sult not a cause. To the man who is faithful and efficient in the execution of 
—_ a few duties forward-looking industries add more. His department grows 
> bat and takes on additional functions. Men learn that it turns out the work with- 
+ he out friction, jealousies, or favoritism, and without exhortation or other doses 
' for “pepping up.” In such a department and under such direction men are 
7 willing to work—in fact when they stop to think they may prefer efficient 
ae direction to leadership. And thus although an executive may be, and fre- 
leg quently is, deficient in qualities of natural leadership, he may nevertheless 
(‘ol F occupy an important position as a director of work. 
“" The distinctions which I recommend, therefore, are between natural lead- 
“— ership and that which is acquired on the basis of supervisory accomplishment. 
gal F This distinction I have myself been guilty of missing. For example, about 
a three years ago ina paper on selecting and Placing college men in business,” 
I listed among the requirements which business sought in a college trained 
oe employee: “The ability to learn from men, the ability to co-operate with men, 
| F and some promise of ability to lead men.” During the intervening years I 
ne have not been active in personnel work or in the recruiting of college-trained 
men, but I have remained a student of these matters. Today if I could re- 
wit write that paper I would state the last requirement as “some promise of 
rh i executive ability.” I might add that that is the only alteration I would make 
sul today in the original paper. ea 
ie There are, however, certain important fields of industry where natural 
Bi qualities of leadership are desirable, On the stage and lecture platform, in 
salir organizations for selling and promotion, in a customer's man of a brokerage 
wr office, or a trial lawyer in a court, the qualities of personal magnetism out- 
RD weigh those of efficient execution. And that brings us to a further considera- 
tion and subdivision of the idea of leadership. So far we have been dealing 
a with leadership which depends upon personal contact, where voice and man- 
we Be charm and magnetism, have their full opportunity. But there is possible 
we today an impersonal leadership which must not be ignored and for which dif- 
be ferent human qualities are required. . 
a For years you and I have been led by advertising and by various forms of 
wet propaganda, emanating from sources or individuals usually unknown to us. 
‘e It is not, for example, so much to the personal leadership of the man who 
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sells us a car or a bond that we succumb, as it is to an impersonal leadership 
effective through other agencies, of which print and illustration are but two, 
The individuals who have attained this leadership over us remain in obscurity, 
Theirs may be qualities for mass leadership but not in person. And most 
probably in our college recruiting work we would overlook them entirely, 
for they would not impress us with any qualities which we usually associate 
with leadership. 

From an industrial viewpoint therefore I would prefer to classify leader. 
ship as (a) within, and (b) without the organization. For leadership within 
we must depend very largely upon the by-product of executive development, 
This is the only safe method, for I should be inclined to hazard the estimate 
that of the men picked from college as leaders who are expected to advance 
in executive lines, more than half quit the job for which they were hired and 
that ninety per cent of the remainder fail to make appreciable progress along 
organization lines. Young men, who are natural leaders, when hired by an 
organization where they cannot lead until after years of production are bound 
to give up either their company connection, or their own ambition. And this 
weuld not be so serious if it were not for the wasted time and expense of 
attempted training, because executives don’t have to be born like leaders—they 
can be made. If an industry wants leading executives the first thing to do is 
to make executives—their leadership will be a valuable by-product. 


Making executives is partly a function of the company, because it can't 
be done without delegating authority, despite the impression of many business 


men that it can. Fully as much depends upon the individual—where he fails E 


is frequently due to a college-bred idea that the executive doesn’t have to 
know anything about the job, relying on his experts for that, and doesn’t have 
to do anything but direct. If the college apprentice got the idea that the 
executive must know all about the job and then help his assistants to do it, he 
might progress farther. 


For leadership directed outward from the industry, on the other hand, 
the natural leader is, of course, to be desired, provided it is to be personal 
leadership. For what I have called impersonal leadership I know of 1 
method of selection, but I might risk the guess that in many instances the 


successful are those driven by intense ambition for personal leadership, and § 


thwarted by some physical or temperamental deficiency, for which they com- 
pensate through impersonal leadership. 

These distinctions between leadership in its two phases are, I believe, 
basic to our consideration of the topic. Industry must know itself and not 
only change its tune from a call for leaders to one for men who will work to 
become executives, but also help to correct a false emphasis on leadership 
as illustrated by college activities. The college trained man, on his site, 
as an applicant for employment, in addition to appreciating these distinction 
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ship should carry out for himself an unprejudiced analysis of his own abilities and 

- two, aptitudes. The name of the work for which he is employed is of minor im- 

urity, portance—what does matter is the character of the work with reference to 

Most his own aptitudes. But this is a matter which I dealt with in the paper to 

irely, which reference has already been made. If the selection is along the line of 

rCiate natural aptitudes then and only then, I believe, will success be proportional 
to the individual’s ability and his energy. It will be proportional to both and 

ader- greater energy may compensate for lesser ability, or vice versa. 

vithin 

ment, 

an Business Research Activities 

1 and A Summary of Replies from A. M. A. Members 

along Wen placing significance on the answers received, the point should be 





by an kept in mind that companies doing some work along research lines 
ound F would be more likely to send in reports than companies doing little or no work 


1 this of this kind. It hardly seems probable, therefore, that these reports are 


se of B entirely representative of all companies to which letters were sent. It should | 
—they also be remembered that separate research departments are hardly practicable 
dois} for small companies and that the greatest development along research lines 
must come from the larger companies. 
can't A total of 174 letters have been received. Of these companies reporting, 
siness 138 have no separate department for carrying on research work; 14 have 
fails separate research departments which are more or less in the embryo stage; 
ve to 22 have separate research departments carrying on extensive research work. 
have Of the 138 companies reporting no separate department for research 
it the work, nine indicate that extensive research work is being carried on by the 
it, he different departmental organizations, 39 indicate that some research work is 


being done, while the remainder, or 90, appear to be doing no research work 
hand, of a commercial nature. 


rsonal These figures can be shown in Table form as follows: 

of no Companies doing no commercial research work..... go or 51.7% 

2s the Companies doing some commercial research work 

), and & without separate department ................. 39 or 22.4% 

com- Companies doing extensive research work without 
eee gor 5.2% 

lieve, Companies with separate department as yet not well 

id not LG ed cede dee OER weee 14 or 81% 

ork to Companies with separate research departments well 

ership I Pn er ee ree 22 or 12.6% 

side, 








Total companies reporting............... 174 or 100.0% 
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Classes of Companies Doing Research Work 


The 22 companies which reported research departments doing extensive 
research work have been classified as follows: 


Department Stores 

Mail Order Houses 

Manufacturing Concerns.................6. 
Meat Packers 

Public Utilities 

Publishers 


The 14 companies having undeveloped separate research departments fall 
into the following classes.: 
Department Stores 
Life Insurance 
Manufacturing 
Meat Packing 
Public Utilities 
Sales Organizations 


Department Stores 
Mail Order 
Manufacturing 

Meat Packers 
Publishers 

Public Utilities 
Selling Organizations 
Life Insurance 
Miscellaneous 


A large number of the manufacturing concerns reported research depatt- 
ments for technical production problems only, while many of the insurance 
companies depend on trade associations for research work. 

It appears from these figures that the Department Stores are taking 4 
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leading part in research development work. It is believed that the figures on 
banks are somewhat misleading as it is known that most of the larger banks 
do extensive work along the lines of economic research. 

The figures indicate that manufacturing concerns are just beginning to 
apply research methods to commercial work which have previously been ap- 
plied to production problems. 


Types of Research Work Being Carried On 


Of the 22 companies reporting separate research departments doing ex- 
tensive work, 12 indicated that the research department handles any company 
problem which requires impartial analysis. Eight companies placed the 
greatest emphasis on marketing problems, while 2 companies appeared to have 
divided their research attention between marketing problems and business con- 
ditions and economics work. 

None of the companies reported research departments with attention con- 
centrated on organization, finance or personnel problems. 

This condition appears to be representative of all companies reporting 
research work. Research departments are being developed which can handle 
any kind of business problem, but the greatest attention is being devoted to 
marketing work. 


Methods and Organization 


The reports received do not contain enough detail to indicate the research 
methods employed. In most cases it appears that a research director has been 
appointed who acts as a separate staff officer. 

Two companies have research departments reporting directly to the presi- 
dent’s office. A large packing company has followed this plan in developing 
their large research organization. 

One company reported an arrangement by which the research men de- 
voted one-half of their time to routine work and spent the other half in search- 
ing out problems in need of research attention. In general, however, it is be- 
lieved that the research department is given a high place in the organization 
plan and the different department heads are encouraged to report problems to 
the research director for attention. 

From the above analysis the following conclusions can be arrived at: 

1. A relatively large number of companies are establishing separate re- 
search departments. 

2. Department stores are taking the lead in research work, while manu- 
facturing concerns are turning some of their research attention from produc- 
tion to marketing problems. 

3. Research departments are being developed which are capable of 
handling any commercial problems, but which are specializing in economics 
and marketing. 
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How Inventory Control Prevents 
Slacker Dollars in Business 


Unproductive capital is most frequently 
The petroleum indus- 
try is today the outstanding example of 


found in inventories. 


utter disregard for inventories. Some of 
the most important factors in establishing 


satisfactory inventory control are: deliv- 
ery requirements; the quantities which can 
be economically manufactured; manufac- 
turing capacity with existing facilities; raw 
material price fluctuations and trends. 

Inventory control will result in a reduc- 
tion of unproductive investment, in a more 
productive use of space, in elimination of 
obsolete goods and in a better utilization of 
credit for productive purposes. By Wendell 
C. Hill. Kardex Institute, Oct. 13, 1927, 
4 pages. 


A Yankee’s Day in Detroit 

What the automobile industry has de- 
manded from New England manufacturers, 
and what some of the manufacturers have 
to say about these demands, part of which 
have been salutary and part impossible. 
In many cases quality has been sacrificed 
to price. By Dudley Harmon. New Eng- 
land Council. 8 pages. 


Combined Industries Cut Business 
Costs 
The president of Truscon Steel tells the 
advantages of developing nine related in- 
dustries under one roof. The organization 
today comprises these units: engineering ; 


reinforcing materials for concrete con- 
struction; road reinforcing and road build- 
ing products; steel windows; steel joists 
of the plate girder type and open truss 
type; metal lath and accessories; pressed 
steel parts, including foundry equipment 
and boxes and platforms; steel poles and 
pole line hardware; and complete standard 
steel buildings. An organization chart 
shows how the business is administered, 
Responsibility is split into these functions: 
general management, sales promotion, and 
advertising; purchasing; production; sales 
management ; distribution and warehousing; 
engineering ; erection; and legal. Standar- 
dization and simplification has increased 
volume of production and reduced cost. 
The financing of a combined group of 
businesses is simpler than if they are con- 
ducted separately. Expense has been radi- 
cally cut in nearly every department. The 
ill effects of business slumps are in part 
offset as rarely do all divisions suffer at 
the same time. By Julius Kahn. Man 
facturing Industries, October, 1927, p. 
251 :4. 


How to Determine Expenditures in 
Material Handling Equipment 


A summary of the economic factors enter 
into the selection of new equipment, check- 
ing up on the efficiency of an existing in- 
stallation, and evaluating the present or 
proposed investment in terms of its finan- 


cial returns. Methods of applying the ma- 
terials handling formulas adopted by the 
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Materials Handling Division in 1925, to- 
gether with three specific analyses made 
by means of the formulas. By George E. 
Hagemann. A. S. M. E. Management 
Division Meeting, October, 1927 


Economic Production Quantities 

Derivation of formulas for determining 
quantity which can be produced at lowest 
total unit cost, taking into account fixed 
charges, investment charges on capital, 
rental charges, and losses due to deteriora- 
tion, obsolescence, and nature of process. 
By Fairfield E. Raymond. A. S. M. E. 
Management Division Meeting, October, 
1927. 


The Third International Management 
Congress 
An interesting story of the International 
Management Congress held at Rome, Sep- 
tember 5 to 9, 1927. By Eleanor Bush- 
nell Cooke. Bulletin of the Taylor So- 
ciety, October, 1927, p. 486:5. 


Supervising Executives Check-Up 
Improvement in Cost Cuting 

Fifty-nine per cent. of the total reduc- 
tion in production costs during a five-year 
period on $20,000,000 worth of work is 
due to material control, cost budgeting, 
wage incentives, planning and scheduling 
—eight other factors contribute the re- 
mainder, namely: engineering and design, 


employment of labor, plant engineering and 
equipment, purchasing methods, inspection, 
storekeeping, standardization and_ time- 
keeping. The production manager of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Co. describes plans for continued improve- 
ment. By W. B. Ferguson. Manufactur- 
ing Industries, November, 1927, p. 343:6. 


A Sense of Values in Scientific 
Management 

Scientific management is no substitute 
for ingenuity, resourcefulness, intuition and 
various other tools which are necessary for 
economic health. The author suggests that 
some emphasis is needed on the idea of a 
comparison that exists between manage- 
ment and medicine and the importance of 
a sense of values as the prime requisite 
for managers. We should not forget that 
the ideal individual is somewhat like the 
economic man. He does not exist and he 
never has existed. 

There are two important needs: 

1. The importance of balance, of a sense 
of values, of all-round development in- 
stead of partial or one-sided development, 
and 

2. The necessity of having some ideal of 
management in regard to the develop- 
ment of human beings. By A. B. Rich. 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, October, 
1927, p. 511:1%4. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The Adaptation of Mechanical 
Accounting Control 

Considerable interest has been shown of 
late by executives of this vicinity in the 
application of accounting machine meth- 
ods. The present generation will doubt- 
less witness the time when the use of the 
pen and pencil if business will be confined 
almost wholly to the writing of signatures 
and the checking of records. Many execu- 
tives in business still believe that ma- 


chines for writing and computing are valu- 
able only in institutions where a large 
volume of work is the rule. 

No other machines are so adjustable as 
to handle a complete accounting system as 
effectively and economically as the present 
type of accounting machines. 

Some of the results of machine applica- 
tions have proven so profitable that the 
standardization of complete accounting sys- 
tems has resulted. It takes the drudgery 
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out of the routine of accounting by making 
the work easy and it combines economy 
with speed and better records. 

The subject has been broken up into four 
divisions each of which treats of a major 
point of control. 

These four points of control are: 

1. Accounts Receivable Control. 

2. Accounts Payable Control. 

3. Pay Roll and Material Control. 

4. General Ledger Control. 

Each of these points for which a definite 
system of control must be devised will be 
taken up and discussed in turn. 

The paper also contains a_ substantial 
number of accounting records. By Law- 
rence G. Regner. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, 
November 1, 1927, p. 209:21. 


Real Inventory Problem of Business 
Today Is the Consumer’s Inventory 
Large quantities of goods sold on credit 

are still inventories in the hands of the 

nation’s business. Moreover, they are in 
the weakest hands. To state that three or 
four billion, or any specific amount of in- 
stallment debts is dangerous can hardly 
be done at this time. It is safe to say, 
however, that a sizable proportion of such 
debts will prove difficult of adjustment in 

a depression period. In such things, ex- 

perience is usually the best teacher. There- 

fore, it is reasonably certain that when 

“hard times” come again we shall find out 

how far past the safety point our large 

inventory of installment purchases has been 

carried. The Annalist, October 28, 1927, 

p. 659. 


New British Merger Insured for Profits 


Among the features contained in the 
plan for the £21,000,000 amalgamation of 
Vickers, Ltd., and Armstrong, Whitworth 
& Co., Ltd., is a scheme to insure a mini- 
mum profit for the merged company. Ar- 
rangements made with a well-known in- 
surance company provide that if the profits 
of the amalgamated companies do not 
amount to £900,000 in any year during the 
five years ending Dec. 31, 1932, the insur- 


ance company will pay a sum not exceed- 
ing £200,000 each year. If V ickers, Arm- 
strong, Ltd., receives money from the in- 
surance company during those five years 
the insurance company will be entitled to 
repayment of the amount plus interest in 
the ensuing fifteen years, 40 per cent. of 
the profits of Vickers, Armstrong, Ltd, 
when they exceed £900,000 per year, being 
apportioned for this purpose. The New 
York Times, November 19, 1927. 


How the Average Millionaire, Business 
Executive and Professional Man 
Invests His Money 


Recently a schedule of questions on in- 
vestment practices was sent to a large num- 
ber of investors, and answers were re- 
ceived from a representative group of 
them. The returns are analyzed. One of 
the facts disclosed is that investors on the 
average apply the principle of diversifica- 
tion of investments as to types of securi- 
ties. It is shown that on the whole in- 
vestors are not so ignorant of the funda- 
mental principles of investment as is gen- 
erally assumed by the experts. By James 
G. Smith. Trust Companies, October, 1927, 
p. 419 :4. 


Budget cf Financial Operations 


This article states the advantages of 
effective budgeting and outlines the items 
involved. After a statement of the prin- 
ciples of budgeting financial operations, 
a simple example is worked out with neces- 
sary explanations, indicating as its start- 
ing point the balance sheet of a company 
as of December 31. By F. H. Corregan. 
N. A. C. A. Bulletin, October 15, 1927, p. 
131 :30. 


Experts Find Installment Sales Sound 

The conclusion reached by Prof. Edwin 
R. A. Seligman is that installment selling 
not only is a sound method of financing 
the distribution of merchandise but has 
proved itself one of the most potent agen- 
cies in shaping the new prosperity of the 
United States. His research into this sub 
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ject has occupied fifteen months and the 
labor of a large staff of associate econo- 
mists at Columbia. Important controversial 
points touched upon are those dealing with 
the liquidity of “installment paper,” the 
credit risks attendant on its use and the 
charge that a large volume of installment 
credit outstanding in time of business re- 
cession would accelerate the resulting hard 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Organization: 


Macy Explains Its Salary Review Plan 

Now that the time for the semi-annual 
salary review is at hand, R. H. Macy & 
Co., Inc., states in a bulletin to its em- 
ployees, it is perhaps appropriate to say 
something about its purpose and nature. 
The following statement, which was the 
prize answer given at the last executive- 
training course, is indorsed by the manage- 
meut and by the Salary Review Commit- 
tee. 

“The purpose of the salary review is to 
gain a thorough, many-sided, and there- 
fore impartial estimate of the value of the 
service which each sales clerk renders. It 
affords an unbiased and exact basis for 
recommending advances, layoffs and trans- 
fers. It brings to light at once any in- 
dividuals who can never adjust themselves 
in the organization and whom it should be 
rid as soon as possible before we incur 
any moral obligation to retain them. 

“It supplants the old hit-or-miss method 
of making increases on the recommenda- 
tion of the buyer only and is an effective 
tool of centralized management because it 
gives to the general manager all the in- 
formation which he requires to enforce a 
policy of the square deal for every one. 

“For the organization, it means that, by 
evaluating service and rewarding especially 
good service as soon as it is brought to 
light, it will develop a steady force of 
sales clerks who are content to remain 
here and who will do faithful and intelli- 


times. Prof. Seligman states that install- 
ment selling has increased production, 
stabilized output, reduced production cost 
and increased purchasing power, and is be- 
ginning to do for the consumer what the 
gradual development of the commercial 
banking system has done for the producer. 
New York Herald Tribune, November 
18, 1927. 


Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


gent work because they know that the re- 
sults will be acknowledged and rewarded. 

“For the employee, it means that he has 
the co-operation of the organization in ad- 
justing any condition which temporarily 
handicaps maximum performance, such as 
physical handicaps or family maladjust- 
ments which the conference office investi- 
gates. It means also that he must toe the 
mark, and that favoritism cannot help him 
rise. He must do his best, and he is se- 
cure in his feeling that his best will be 
recognized.” Retail Ledger, November, 
1927, p. 9. 


Paying Employees by Check 

Among the points covered are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of check pay- 
ment, arrangements with banks, legal re- 
quirements, type of checks used, identifi- 
cation of employees, special arrangements 
for cashing or depositing checks, raised 
and lost checks, promotion of thrift, prep- 
aration of checks and comparative costs of 
cash and check payment. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 17 p. 


A Practical Rating Scale 

A sample “characteristic sheet” is shown 
on which the department head may indi- 
cate his impression of the applicant by 
checking. This sheet gives a more exact 
picture of the applicant being rated than 
a graphic scale. It is desirable to have a 
complete understanding by department 
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heads of what each characteristic adjec- 
tive means, so that ratings by different 
persons will not diverge too widely. The 
graphic scale is more effective when re- 
viewing persons whose records are well 
known. By E. D. Bartlett. Industrial 
Psychology, November, 1927, p. 564:7. 


Are You Tearing Yourself to Pieces? 

In many business organizations there ex- 
ists a condition of executive overload, and 
the supervisors of secondary importance 
instead of being trained to carry a large 


Training and Education: Schools, 


What College Man Is Wanted? 

This paper analyzes the present day 
needs of business and what business ex- 
pects of the college man; also what busi- 
ness has no right to expect of the college 
man, 

The latter section of the article outlines 
a plan for a graduate school of business 
administration based on the project method 
of teaching and also on the assumption that 
what business primarily expects of the col- 
lege man is a person thoroughly trained in 
the technique of studying business prob- 
lems. By W. J. Donald. The Educational 
Record, October, 1927, p. 277 :18. 


Personnel Methods in College 
An analysis of progress which is be- 
ing made in colleges under the guidance of 
a committee of the American Council on 
Education. By David A. Robertson. The 
Educational Record, October, 1927, p. 310: 
12. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Capitalists in the Making 
In January, 1927, Roberti Brothers of 
Los Angeles deposited with a trustee four- 
fifths of the total capitalization of their 
business, preparatory to retiring and turning 


the concern over to a group of 19 em- 
ployees. This group is composed of the 
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part of the burden are often compelled to 
stand by with stifled initiative and observe 
their superiors gradually wearing them. 
selves out. Such executives are really do. 
ing a disservice to the institutions with 
which they are connected, by expressing 
themselves horizontally, as it were, rather 
than vertically. They should learn to cop. 
sider only matters of importance, train 
understudies, and make themselves dispens. 
able rather than indispensable. H. A, 
Hopf. Net Results, November, 1927, p, 
p. 122. 


Libraries, Employee Publications 


A Practical Training Program for 
Office Workers 


In the Ralston Purina Company a gen- 
eral course is given for beginners regard- 
less of their background so that they may 
know the history of the organization, its 


policies, what it manufactures, etc. Other 
courses are: a general organization course 
which goes into detail regarding depart- 
mental activities; a course in business pro- 
cedures, dealing with methods of doing 
work; courses in typing, calculating ma- 
chines and elementary and advanced let- 
ter writing. Most of the instruction is 
in the evening and a meal is furnished to 
those who stay for instruction. The com- 
pany also pays tuition up to $50 for any 
course at a trade school or university which 
will develop the individual for a present 
or future job, if the course is satisfactorily 
completed. By I. O. Royse. Proceedings 
of the N. A. O. M., June, 1927, p. %. 


Pensions, Profit-Sharing, Suggestions, 


general manager, the sales manager, the 
assistant sales and advertising manager, 
the office and credit manager, the pur- 
chasing agent, all salesmen and department 
foremen. The contract gives this group 
the right, subject to certain conditions, to 
select their own personnel in the future. 
One of the conditions specifies that the 
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participating group shall be no less than 
15 nor more than 20. Another stipulates 
that the vote of the group is necessary to 
make additions or substitutions, the quali- 
fying factor in the candidate is to be his 
yalue to the organization. The stock held 
in trust is to be paid for by the group 
selected out of the net surplus earnings of 
the business. When paid up the stock will 
be distributed among the participating em- 
ployees pro-rata in proportion to the sal- 
ary each received between the date of the 
contract and the date of the transfer. The 
first part of the contract enumerates the 
details of the plan; the second part is a 
supplement, showing annual net company 
earnings and employee individual salaries 
and accruing equity in the stock held in 
trust. The safeguards provided are: pres- 
ent owners retain full control until all stock 
is paid for; a net loss in any year is de- 
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ducted from gross earnings of previous 
years until it is recovered; a net loss for 
three consecutive years terminates the con- 
tract at option of present owners; a par- 
ticipating employee who quits, or is dis- 
charged, or becomes disabled, receives at 
completion of the transfer stock in the 
amount of his equity when his service 
ended. Similar provision is made for the 
heirs of a participating employee who dies. 
The owners anticipate that for a couple 
of years approximately fifty per cent of 
annual net earnings will go back into the 
business to take care of growth and im- 
provement. Participating employees may, 
however, accelerate the time of transfer 
by applying the dividends of their stock 
equity to the purchase price, and by bor- 
rowing capital to wipe out the balance due. 
By Lucien Kellogg. Business, September, 
12, 1927, p. 8:4. 


Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


Office Organization Up-to-date: The 
Correspondence Department 

The steps recommended in re-organizing 
the correspondence department are: 1. 
Centralize the department. 2. Appoint a 
supervisor. 3. Install dictaphones. 4. 
Adopt the pooling system. 5. Engage a 
departmental junior or office girl. 6. Rec- 
ord and encourage output. 7. Check re- 
turns. 8 Systematize the work. 9. 
Watch your machines and keep them in 
perfect repair. 10. Plan the department’s 
physical outlay. By Francis J. Lambert. 
Business Organization and Management, 
October, 1927. p. 25:5. 


Put It In Writing 

In most cases the written word has all 
the advantages over conversation. The 
use of the office memorandum is therefore 
to be preferred for all interhouse com- 
munication. To put it in writing dimin- 
ishes the number of interruptions by un- 
thinking or inconsiderate fellow workers. 
[t saves valuable time lost in lengthy ex- 
planations. The written office memoran- 
dum eliminates misunderstandings and dis- 


putes. It curtails errors and tends to clear 
the manager-employee relations. Much 
valuable information, casually tossed off 
in conversation and then forgotten, if put 
in writing may be pooled into a trade re- 
port or into an idea and experience record 
that prove highly useful at some future 
time. Particularly should decisions be put 
in writing, not merely to avoid repeaters, 
but also to insure their immediately be- 
coming standard practice. By Eleanor Gil- 
bert. The Office Economist, October, 
927.. 2. 323: 


New Words for Old 

This article is an attempt to find shop 
usage substitutes for such words as con- 
trol, authority, science, scientific, psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry. 

The method used has varied somewhat 
with each pair of words under considera- 
tion since each presents a slightly differ- 
ent problem. For control and authority it 
has been possible to suggest new words and 
to test their desirability to some extent by 
substituting them in sentences drawn from 
management literature. With the other 
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words direct substitution has not seemed 
feasible either because of indefiniteness or 
variety of meanings. Qualifying or ex- 
planatory phrases are offered for these 
words. It is impossible to find any one 
other word or phrase to take the place of 
Science, scientific, psychology or psychia- 
try. 

The following criteria by which substi- 
tutes must be judged have been used, (1) 
they must be easily understood, (2) they 


Records: 
Moving Pictures in Office Work 
The Financial Division of one of the 
North American States found itself con- 
fronted with the task of sorting and reg- 
istering about two million documents. It 


was estimated that the work would re- 
quire practically four years if handled 
in the usual way. The novel idea was 
therefore conceived of producing these un- 
sorted documents as a moving picture. A 
few weeks later the material was reeled 
off before the clerical force seated at 


Space: 


Desk Standards 

It is just as much of a problem in de- 
veloping an efficient office to work out the 
efficiency of the individual unit as it is in 
the shop. There are many advantages in 
established standards for all desks: 1. Ma- 
terial can be readily found when the user 
is absent, without searching through every- 
thing stored there. 2. The standard ar- 
frangements bring up the question of what 
is necessary to keep in a desk, with a sav- 
ing of space, and convenience. 3. Standard 
location of materials means a neat and 
efficient desk which can be checked by a 
supervisor. 4. The standard desk ar- 
rangement is preliminary to standard desk 
use. 5. The universally accepted rule of 
a clear desk top becomes easier. 6. In- 
terference with work through lack of ma- 
terials can be almost prevented. 7. In a 
large proportion of cases simpler desks be- 
come practical, because the set-up of stand- 


must not convey an objectionable Meaning 
and (3) they must convey a definite and 
accurate idea; that is, they must be truly 
descriptive and adequate. 

Substitutes were found only for the 
words, control and authority. For th 
word control the substitute direction is sug- 
gested. For the word authority the term 
responsibility is suggested. By Muriel 
Jean McLauchlin. Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, October, 1927, p. 505:7. 


Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


their desks. From the filmed papers each 
clerk made the necessary entries with re. 
gard to the items to be booked by him, 
The picture was shown at a comfortable 
rate of speed, even occasionally halted 
when needed, and the work of bringing 
the records up to date was accomplished 
in as many months as years had been esti- 
mated. The idea would seem worthy of 
imitation by corporations which must handle 
accumulations of receipts or documents for 
similar purposes. Ztscher. f. Organisation, 
September 10, 1927, p. 471:1. 


Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


ards makes clear the fact that many ap- 
parently necessary desk tools are really 
superfluous. By John A. Fisher. The Of- 
fice Economist, November, 1927, p. 3:3. 


Office Arrangement to Save Steps 

The planning of an efficient office lay-out 
does not just happen. Unless careful con- 
sideration is given to furniture location 
there results inefficiency in office work. The 
underlying principles in office planning are 
the same: the proper co-ordination of the 
various office units and their most advan- 
tageous placing with respect to their fune- 
tions and their relation to one another. 
Space should be assigned to meet require- 
ments, and permit future expansion—if it 
is intended to take care of this factor. 
Forethought is an important factor in intel- 
ligent office planning if costly blunders are 
to be avoided. Manufacturing in Canada, 
September, 1927, p. 23:2. 
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PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


Saturation? No—Replacement! 

There can be no saturation point in an 
industry producing an essential product 
that wears out, and moreover can be im- 
proved. Cars become obsolete for various 
reasons—pride of ownership, automobile 
trafic legislation which is ruling danger- 
ous cars off the road, and increased cost 
to owners of inefficient cars. For years 
the automobile industry has been working 
toward a point of stabilization, and this is 
the “point” that has just about been 
reached. It should be remembered that 
when the one-millionth car was registered 
in 1913 the saturation point was hailed as 
close at hand! By Walter P. Chrysler 
as told to E. S. Mackay. Business, Octo- 
ber, 1927, p. 10:3. 


Authority or Responsibility? 
Which is on top in your plant? A 
clear-cut separation of operating and facil- 
itating functions and more reliance on all- 


Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, 

Plant Location 

Studies to select a suitable location 
should cover the following ten subjects: 
climate, natural resources, power sources, 
transportation of raw materials, distribu- 
tion of finished products, labor characteris- 
tics and supply, state and local labor and 
tax legislation, cost of moving, type of 
plant, and local advantages. By Tyler 
Stewart Rogers. A. S. M. E. Manage- 
ment Division Meeting, October, 1927. 


Organizing for Effective Transportation 
Within the Plant 

Primarily the demand upon the trans- 
portation equipment in any plant is to 
move materials when and as needed, with 
dispatch, from inbound carriers to storage, 
through process and to shipping. This de- 
mand can only be met by the establish- 
ment of an orderly, systematized flow of 


round executives will remove cross cur- 
rents of authority in your factory organi- 
zation. One of the most human impulses 
is the desire for power and authority. 
Having studied a problem intensively, the 
staff man naturally holds convictions as to 
what should be done and often is handi- 
capped by an attitude of lofty impatience 
with the “regulars” in the organization 
structure. Three ways of locating respon- 
sibility and avoiding cross currents of au- 
thority are: to recognize that staff depart- 
ments are “facilitating” departments; fill 
executive positions in such departments 
with men trained in scientific method who 
are interested primarily in their investiga- 
tional activities and secondly in getting 
action taken; industry is gradually acquir- 
ing operating executives who are better all- 
round men than formerly. More factory 
executives should acquire a knowledge of 
accounting and research. By W. J. Don- 
ald. Factory, November, 1927, p. 807 :3. 


Ventilation 


materials embracing the needs of the entire 
plant. Setting up an organization to insure 
meeting this demand immediately facili- 
tates maintenance of perpetual inventory 
records indicating at all times how much 
of each type of material is in the plant. 
In this way the proper functioning of the 
stores and order departments can be in- 
sured. By Harold J. Payne. Industrial 
Management, October, 1927, p. 212:6. 


Less Factory Space—More Production 

Due to modern illumination and a rear- 
rangement of machines the White Sewing 
Machine Company is turning out greater 
volume in 25 per cent less space. These 
changes were made without losing a day 
or missing a single shipment. By A. S. 
Rodgers and H. H. Green. Light, Novem- 
ber, 1927, p. 14:3. 
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Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


Immigration 


The New Economic Gospel of 
Consumption 


Distribution has as the vital problem of 
business today displaced production. In- 
duced by keen competition and vigorous 
advertising the service to the public has 


been better at reduced costs. The result- 
ing high standards of living may be ex- 
pected to stabilize prosperity. Even in 
this expansive era of instalment selling, 
thrift is not entirely forgotten, for there 
is the evidence of mounting deposits in 
savings banks, gains in life insurance poli- 
cies, home buying and industrial stock 
ownership. The present day urge for con- 
sumption puts a premium upon the rapid 
use of raw materials; but this is offset by 
substitutes for elements formerly thought 
indispensable. Consideration of the new 
economic tendency calls for sanity and a 
scientific spirit. Discrimination between the 
use of wealth and waste of wealth has 
always been a vital element in real economy. 


Upon the degree of wisdom with whic, 
Americans make this discrimination wil 
depend, in the long run, the effects of the 
new economic gospel of consumption, By 
E. S. Cowdrick. Industrial Management, 
October, 1927, p. 209:3. 


The Economic Aspect of Wages 

The second of two articles on this sub. 
ject discusses the newer conception of 
wages, its application and its effects. Rea. 
sons for opposition by labor to certain 
plans of payment are given, and sugges. 
tions for dealing with such objections, 
Various plans of wage payment are an. 
alyzed including the group bonus called 
by the British the Fellowship System, 
Wages are not the only means to good in. 
dustrial relations. Security of employ- 
ment, permanence of wage rates and good 
working conditions are among the things 
that contribute to minimum cost in produc- 
tion. By George H. Shepard. Industria 
Management, November, 1927, p. 289:8. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores 


The Relation of Atmospheric Conditions 
to the Working Capacity and the 
Accident Rate of Coal Miners 

In this study 138 colliers were watched 
for an average period of 96 minutes each. 
In air with a high cooling power they 
rested 7 minutes per hour, while they filled 
the tubs in 8 minutes. In air with a low 
cooling power they took rests of 22 min- 
utes per hour and 9.6 minutes to fil! the 
tubs. Under adverse atmospheric condi- 
tions their rate of production was there- 
fore 41 per cent less. The accident rate 
is apparently influenced by air conditions. 
In a colliery with very poor ventilation 
the accident severity rate to underground 
workers was 55 per cent greater than in 
better ventilated collieries. The accident 
frequency rate varies in the same way. It 
may be stated in conclusion that the more 


adverse underground atmospheric condi- 
tions are, the greater is the reduction in 
the health of the colliers. By H. M. Ver- 
non, T. Bedford, and C. G. Warner. Med- 
ical Research Council, Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board, Report No. 39, 1927. 34 
p. 


Values of Accident Prevention 

In considering the economic and psycho- 
logical values of reducing industrial acci- 
dents certain fundamental ‘principles should 
be followed in changing an unsafe to a 
safe working place. They are briefly: |. 
The responsible executive must recognize 
the value of accident prevention effort and 
conceive the intention of improving condi- 
tions. 2. His recognition of these values 
must reach every man throughout the or- 
ganization. 3. A general safety commit- 
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tee should be formed and operate through 
local plant committees. 4. Safety educa- 
tion of the employee should be accomp- 
fished. 5. All hazards should be dimin- 
ished and some totally eliminated through 
mechanical and engineering methods. 6. 
Maximum production is dependent upon 
accident reduction. By Otto M. Graves. 
Cement Mill & Quarry, Oct. 5, 1927, p. 
28:5. 


Fire: “A Gift of the Gods” 
The United States and Canada annually 
face a fire loss of over six million dollars, 
or over eleven hundred dollars per minute. 


The loss of life is equally appalling and 
amounts annually to over twelve thousand 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
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people, or thirty persons per day. Every 
day over 800 individual homes burn up 
and more than five schools are daily de- 
stroyed by fire. It is statistically proven 
that from 80 to 90 per cent of the fire loss, 
is preventable. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters enumerates as the six 
predominating causes of fires: Careless 
disposal of matches, cigars, cigarettes and 
other “smokes”; defective chimneys and 
flues; spontaneous ignition of accumulated 
oily rags; sparks on inflammable roofing ; 
improper electric wiring; carelessly han- 
dled electrical appliances. Fire prevention 
is a duty of the people and accompanies 
the right to use fire: a “gift of the gods.” 
By George J. Richardson. American Fed- 
erationist, October, 1927, p. 1182:5. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Co-ordinating Wage Incentives and 
Production Control 

A short account of the various methods 
that have been tried in the East Pittsburgh 
Works of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, together with a 
description of the plan finally adopted and 
now in use. By D. B. Charters. A. S. M. 
E. Management Division Meeting, Oc- 
tober, 1927. 


Group Insurance 
A general résumé of the subject, with a 
short bibliography at the end, prepared by 
the Industrial Relations Section of Prince- 
ton University. 21 pages. 


Factory Christmas Club Plan Brings 
Many Good Accounts 

Several years ago the Capital National 
Bank of Lansing installed a Christmas 
Savings Club in the factories of the town 
on the payroll deduction plan for savings. 
During the first year approximately 2,000 
new accounts were enrolled. Later there 
were numerous requests from factory em- 
ployees to transfer their Christmas savings 
deduction accounts into permanent pay- 


roll deductions savings accounts. The of- 
ficers and directors of the bank consider 
the Christmas Club one of the best pub- 
licity mediums they have, as well as a 
new business plan through increasing con- 
tacts. By Bruce E. Anderson. Bankers’ 
Monthly, November, 1927, p. 26:1. 


Parkhurst Differential Bonus Plan 
A further this 
stresses the importance of standardizing 


application of plan 


such essentials as standard job and bonus 
classifications, standard fatigue allowances, 
etc. Primary considerations are: Lowest 
ultimate cost, high wages and hence a sat- 
isfied force of employees, the maintenance 
of maximum quality and volume per unit 
of labor, and a minimum amount of fixed 
investment. By Frederic A. Parkhurst. 
Manufacturing Industries, November, 1927. 
p. 377 :4. 


Parkhurst Differential Bonus Plan 


This bonus plan is illustrated by a speci- 
men bonus chart, a, standard job and 
bonus classification table, a table showing 
fatigue and rest allowances, the relation- 
ship of efficiency and bonus paid and a 
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typical example of average results ob- 
tained in many different plants by the 
Parkhurst differential bonus. The princi- 
pal feature in which it differs from all 
others is the establishment of 15 or more 
bonus classes provided for in standardized 
charts. By Frederick A. Parkhurst. 
Manufacturing Industries, October, 1927, 
p. 259 :6. 


Co-ordinating Wage Incentives and 
Production Control 

In the White Sewing Machine Corpora- 
tion which owns and operates the White 
Sewing Machine Company, the Domestic 
Sewing: Machine Company, and_ the 
Theodor Kundtz Company. By Oscar 
Grothe. A. S. M. E. Management Division 
Meeting, October, 1927. 


Partners on the Pay Roll 

Seventy per cent of the International 
Harvester Company’s employees are active 
participants in its present employee stock 
ownership plan, which is about 3 years old. 
The payroll deduction feature induces the 
habit of thrift. No strings are attached to 
the stock—it may be sold, but in the ma- 
jority of cases is not. The effect of the 
plan on the life habits and circumstances 


Shop Organization: 
Waste 


Close Control in Filling Orders 

A system used by a small tool manufac- 
turer coordinates the production process. 
Equipment is arranged to conserve hand- 
ling time. A sample shop order specifica- 
tion, manufacturing order, and delivery 
slip are shown. Jron Age, November 10, 


1927, p. 1305 :3. 


Controlled Production Reduces Costs 

The practice of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, illustrated by charts 
showing factory contract and centralized 
control functions, and major transactions 
of factcry production control procedure. 
Production and individual output have been 


of the workers is marked by many indi. 
vidual instances. In thousands of Cases 
employee ownership of company stock has 
opened a new door of contact and under. 
standing between the worker and his official 
superiors. A member of the factory staff 
who advises employees upon request as to 
the soundness of their proposed invest. 
ments is often able to discourage hoarding 
as unsafe as well as unprofitable. The 
greater interest of the employee stock. 
holder in the success of the company js 
matched by a keener sense of responsibility 
on the part of the management. In the 
main it is evident that employee share. 
owners are not greatly disturbed by mod- 
erate market fluctuations. By Cyrus Mc. 
Cormick, Jr. Saturday Evening Post, Oct, 
15, 1927, p. 10:4. 


Piece—Rates or Bonus—Which? 
A vice-president of manufacturing te. 
ports to his board of directors at their re- 
quest. Nothing would be gained by chang- 


ing an existing task and bonus plan to 
piece rates, and there would be a loss of 
the help and co-operation of supervisors 
stimulated by the bonus in which they 
share. Factory, November, 1927, p. 803:4. 


Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardtzation, 


greatly increased because of providing the 
best facilities and removing all possible ob- 
structions in the performance of work. By 
A. B. Kibble. Manufacturing Industries, 
November, 1927, p. 373:4. 


Production Control Methods 
In Akron plants of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company. By F. B. Calhoun 
A. S. M. E. Management Division Meeting, 
October, 1927. 


Management and the Plant Engineer 

A detailed description of the activities 
of the maintenance department. Money 
spent wisely for intelligent engineering i 
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plant maintenance returns substantial divi- 
dends on the investment. A maintenance 
budget should be kept which will indicate 
work to be done during the year, and jobs 
are classified by the season in which it is 
most convenient to do them. Best results 
are only obtainable when the department 
is equipped with modern tools and ma- 
chinery. By K. D. Hamilton. Factory, 
November, 1927, p. 815:3. 


The Control of Quality in a 
Manufactured Product 

The control of quality in a manufactured 
product can only be accomplished by co- 
ordination of design, provision of adequate 
and proper equipment and tools, establish- 
ment of proper controls to keep elements 
of the product within the limits of the 
standards set, and by far the most im- 
portant, the education of a controlling 
personnel. By James H. Marks. A. S. M. 
E. Management Division Meeting, October, 
1927. 


Training and Education: 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Why It Pays One Motor Company to 
Train Apprentices 


The Reo Motor Car Company averages 
about 45 boys in their machine shop at one 


time, and their rate 46 cents as against 
69.5 cents paid the regular operators. 
Graduate apprentices average 57 cents first 
as compared with 65 to 70 cents paid those 
whom they replace. After a few months 
they are usually earning as much as the 
mature workers. This industry has found 
’ it profitable to train apprentices because 
it gets in return: 1. A greater flexibility 
of the line organization, providing a fly- 
ing squadron to meet emergencies. 2. A 
decrease of waste of materials and of hu- 
man energy as evidenced by the reduction 
of turnover. 3. An increase of the source 
of supply of all-round mechanics. 4. A 
larger supply of potential sub-foremen and 
foremen. 5. An economic salvaging of 
tools and of automatic repair parts for 


Schools, 
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Control of Quality 
Conditions and circumstances affecting 
control of quality obtaining in the shops 
of a large manufacturer of optical instru- 
ments and accessories. By Walter W. 
Graeper. A. S. M. E. Management Divi- 
sion Meeting, October, 1927. 


Instructions for Writing Job 
Specifications 

The subject matter used here for illus- 
tration is taken from the telephone field 
and may be easily compared with the sam- 
ple the Educational 
Record Supplement. The treatment is typi- 
cal and may be readily adapted to other 
kinds of work. A job specification must 
be neither too long nor too short. It must 
describe every essential activity in a single 
clear cut statement that does not repeat 
elements of action included in other state- 
ments. American Council on Education, 
Washington. 12 pp. 


specifications in 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


cars of old design. 6. A hastening of the 
production of newly designed parts. By 
D. C. Vandercook. Trained Men, Novem- 
ber and December, 1927, p. 107:5. 


Education and Employment Program 


The program of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers for the further pro- 
tection of employed children is as follows: 


a. An employment certificate issued un- 
der state authority for each job applied 
for under a different employer. 

b. A physical examination by physicians 
designated by the state, and a certificate 
that the individual is physically fit to en- 
ter the employment applied for. 

c. The completion of the sixth grade, af- 
ter allowing two years for adjustment af- 
ter the passage of the statute in states not 
already having an educational qualification, 
with proper provision for vacation permits. 

d. The requirement of a minimum of 
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four hours a week of continued education, 
either in continuation schools or under 
shop plans approved by properly consti- 
tuted state authority which should have the 
power to release individuals incapable of 
further education or to excuse any child 
until proper continuation schools have been 
established. 

e. The limiting of the hours of labor 
of all children under sixteen years, em- 


ployed in manufacturing, mining, transpor. 
tation or commercial occupations, of not 
to exceed forty-eight hours per week, with 
a prohibition of night work before 7 am, 
or after 9 a.m. 

f. The strengthening of laws forbidding 
the employment of children in hazardous 
occupations by more carefully defining the 
specific hazards. September 5, 1927, 41 
pages. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Modern Methods in Exporting 

The ‘solution to our export problems lies 
in complete coordination of research and 
sales efforts with production, advertising, 
and statistical control. Modern export 


methods require definite sales quotas or 
budgets. These are not only an aid to 
efficiency in selling but form the basis of 
a general inventory control. The latter 
leads logically to a forecasting system. This 


is desirable if mills are to be operated with 
due account for seasonal variations, an 
peak demands. It is apparent that the 
success of modern export merchandising 
methods is not due to reliance of any single 
activity, and especially requires the use of 
the inventions and discoveries which are 
bringing about great changes in the lives 
and habits of people throughout the world 
By E. B. Filsinger. Printers’ Ink, Octo- 
ber 27, 1927, p. 3:8. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Successful Collection Letters 

The following ten commandments for 
collection letters are suggestive and help- 
ful, although not intended as a literal 
recipe: 1. Merchandise your collections; 
sell him the idea of paying. 2. Don’t al- 
low accounts to grow old. 3. Be persistent. 
4. Don’t be ashamed to ask for money 
justly due. 5. Don’t whine. 6. Avoid 
stunts. 7. Stand by your statements. 8. 
Cooperate as far as possible with your 
debtors. 9. Make your collection letters 
build good-will. 10. Know your customers. 
By Lawrence Lockley. Kardex Institute, 
November 17, 1927, 4 pp. 


The Most Momentous Question Facing 
Our Business Today 

This question is, “What are we going to 

do to stem the rising tide of exaggeration 

in advertising?” There is no doubt that 

it is costing advertisers more millions of 


dollars each year. The only way to curb 
this tendency is by education. The effect 
of exaggeration may eventually weaken the 
most powerful leverage there is against 
competition. It could even lead to a legis 
lative curb. By R. L. Hurst. Advertising 
and Selling, October 5, 1927, p. 24:1. 


A Single Idea Salvaged 40 Per Cent of 
McCreary’s Working Hours 


An oil salesman regretted so much the 
time that he spent between calls in the 


Chicago territory, due to traffic conges § 


tion, that he made use of a recording device 
of the type used in telegraph offices, 4 
telegraphers’ key, and a radio “B” battery 
for a power unit. Now he is able to sa- 
vage the four or five hours of daily wast 
time by jotting down immediately the 
prices quoted to customers, new sales ideas, 
and plans for future calls. 
months the salesman has been using this 
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system his sales have increased 20 per cent 
at least. This device cost him about $35, 
and a polishing up on his technique by 
studying the Radio Call Book. With a 
little practice it became as natural for 








ridding him to operate the telegraphic key while 
‘ardow B Griving as to let out the clutch or shift 
“ye gears. By John L. Scott. Sales Manage- 
4. II 





ment, November 12, 1927, p. 829:3. 






The Creation of Obsolescence as a 
Sales Device 
We spend far more on possession now 
than formerly, but they last a much shorter 
time. Furniture for instance used to be 
bought as an investment. Now styles in 
this as in other products change so rapidly 
that in a few years it is fit only for the 









single junk heap. There are two reasons for our 

use of 
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The Bee Hive Turns Over 

A story about a department store that 
was in need of new life. The president 
realized that there must be a greater turn- 
over of stock, but believed that the only 
way to get that was to “turn over the 
salespeople,” so that their minds would be 
refreshed and rested. So he sent one 
woman to Europe for a trip, and the head 








7 of the personnel department wrote out 
sy prescriptions for the rest of the sales and 





office force, and even the drivers. Every- 
one was given a little surprise, and their 
heart’s wish filled, if possible. One girl’s 
lunch hour was changed so that she could 











Why We Allow Our Salesmen to Raise 
Their Own Salaries 


The Northwestern Furniture Company 
has a unique compensation arrangement 
whereby the salesman either promotes or 
fires himself. The plan is based on a 
graded scale of quotas and salaries, and 
if a man shows himself capable of produc- 
ing a consistently larger volume of busi- 
ness, his salary is automatically raised in 
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constant expenditure: first, quality is lower, 
and second, obsolescence is wilfully created 
by an increasing number of manufacturers. 
We struggle to keep waste out of manufac- 
ture and we deliberately create waste in 
consumption. The sacred ideal of perfect 
quality is giving place to the ideal of send- 
ing up the sales curve by hook or by crook. 
Although advertising is not to be blamed 
for this state of affairs yet it is making 
us a very fashion-conscious race. It is 
the age of vogues and of passing fancies. 
If the market for a new article is satur- 
ated why not find other products to make 
or a new market to sell to? Is England 
pursuing a safer policy in making things 
that last than America in making things 
that sell? By Brian Rowe. Printers’ Ink 


Monthly, October, 1927, p. 33:4. 





eat with her chum! One girl had become 
simply a clock watcher because she was 
bored with notions; a change to jewelry 
made her happy. Three girls were 
presented with orchestra tickets to a society 
drama. Another was sent to New York on 
a buying trip, for the first time in her life. 
Week after week pleasant little surprises 
were planned for the force. 

The new idea worked wonderfully ; sales 
were greatly stimulated, the store had the 
pick of the best applicants in the town, and 
the workers remained. By Arthur Boyd 
Richardson. The Magazine of Business, 
November, 1927, p. 546:8. 


A table is given showing how 
salaries are computed. By C. A. Netz- 


proportion. 


hammer. Sales Management, October 15, 
1927, p. 659:3. 


Macy Salvages Employee Failures 

Acting on the theory that the mental 
well-being of the worker is as important 
to the store from the angle of personnel 
efficiency as is physical well-being, the R. 
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H. Macy store has installed a psychiatrist 
to help in salvaging employees who are 
unadjusted to their jobs. Four main lines 
of activity may be thought of in connection 
with psychiatric work in business and in- 
dustry: the well-rounded treatment of 
maladjusted and problem employees; serv- 
ice in the discovery of the promotional 
material in the store; personnel surveys 
with a view to improving employment 
technique and individual departmental con- 
ditions; and the psychiatric and psycho- 
logical organization of employment work, 
with special emphasis on the close follow- 
up and adjustment of new employees. Re- 
tail Ledger, November, 1927, p. 3. 


Making Sales Technique Effective 

It is not always necessary for the sales- 
man to “talk” his product. Instances are 
related of dn advertising man who sold 
shortening to a pie baker by an advertising 
stunt, of an adding machine salesman who 
was an expert bookkeeper, and who sold 
what he knew about bookkeeping, and the 
machine went along with it. A certain man- 
ufacturer does not “talk” machinery. He 
discusses it incidentally, but he makes his 
play on what he knows about finances, about 
investments and profit and percentage of 
return on investment. This takes him out 
of the price argument because he talks to 
the president who is interested in the change 
the balance will show through the invest- 
ment in machinery. He sells this equip- 
ment because he can analyze financial state- 
ments. Sales technique is something per- 
sonal and individual. By Arthur Living- 
ston. Kardex Institute. Oct. 6, 1927. 4 p. 


“Store Managers Plan Next Year’s 
Studies 

Next year’s program of the Store Man- 
agers Division of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association will include: time and 
motion study of selling and non-selling 
operations, job analysis, incentive plans to 
increase production and sales, simplified 
operating methods that reduce cost or im- 
prove service. Retail Ledger, November, 
1927, p. 4. 
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Shall We Fire the Salesman or Revig 
the Quota? 

At the annual convention, the sales map. 
ager of an Ohio manufacturing com, 
announced a change in policy which meant 
that every salesman had to make the qu, 
assigned to him or sever his connection with 
the company. At the end of the first month 
after the new policy had gone into effect 
10 salesmen had to be dropped because the; 
had not made their quota. At the end ¢ 
the third month, 8 men resigned and large 
number fell behind their quota. In a shor 
time the situation became serious and th 
entire sales organization was on edge. 4 
the end of the year records showed thy 
more salesmen had failed to make the; 
quotas under the new policy than in ay 
previous year. The plan was an entire fai. 
ure. By Eugene Whitmore. Sales Ma. 
agement, Oct. 1, 1927, p. 557:3. 


Sponsor’s Club of Meier & Frank’s 

This department store has established 
sponsor’s club in order to make the ney 
employee feel at home and absorb the or 
ganization’s policies and ideals in the short. 
est possible time. It is usually considered 
an honor to be appointed a sponsor. New 
merchandise and special sales are described 
at sponsor’s club meetings and news thereo{ 
is carried throughout the store by th 
sponsors. Criticism from the sponsors is 
solicited regarding policies, prices and met- 
chandise and special blanks are provided for 
this purpose which are handed in unsigned. 
Through the sponsor’s club the store ex 
pounds the idea that there is nothing the 
store won’t make to order for a customer. 
The management attributes the unusul 
morale and low labor turnover largely to 
this feature of their educational program. 
Retail Ledger, October, 1927, p. 1. 


Salary Payments Better 
In regard to the question of the best way 
of paying woolen salesmen, the executive 
of a leading mill organization strongly at 
heres to the view that a salary basis 
superior to a commission arrangemetl 
Under the latter plan the salesman is a 
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to play a style or seek volume yardage 
orders on strongly favored cloths, regard- 
tess of the general line, or whether the re- 
turn to the mill on the goods is satisfactory 
or not. His general tendency is to scoop 
where it is thickest. The salaried repre- 
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sentative, however, can be trained to spend 
his time on the selling of fabrics which the 
sales agent wants him to develop, as he 
realizes that a wide diversification of or- 
ders is most desirable. The New York 
Times, November 20, 1927. 








Survey of Books for Executives 








America the Golden. By Ramsay Muir. 
Williams and Norgate, Ltd., London, 
1927. 141 pages. 2 shillings. 

To those of us whose complacent self- 
esteem has been nourished by the some- 
times indiscriminating adulations of foreign 
visitors to American industry, is Mr. 
Muir’s book to be recommended. It should 
serve as spiritual discipline. For here is 
one Englishman who not only refuses to 
admit that his country should try to be as 
nearly as possible like America, but who 
finds several things about us which he 
frankly does not like. Mr. Muir has 
viewed our industries and our economic 
system; he has contemplated at close range 
that dazzling prosperity which furnishes 
his book with a satirical title, and he de- 
clines to serve our gods or worship the 
golden image which we have set un. 

Mr. Muir’s book is based upon observa- 
tions made in the course of a lecturing tour 
in the autumn of 1926. He specifically dis- 
avows any intention of writing a complete 
or systematic treatise. He confines his 
comments to things that have come under 
his own observations, and this, it is to be 
presumed, accounts for a certain lack of 
balanced perspective which is at once ap- 
parent to the American reader. 

Mr. Muir begins by pointing out funda- 
mental differences—economic, social and 
political—between England and the United 
States. These differences, he believes, are 
sufficient to nullify the argument that the 
hope of British prosperity lies in the di- 
rection of following as closely. as possible 
the methods of American industry. He 
does not think, for example, that England 
ought to adopt a protective tariff. In fact, 


he doubts whether protection is doing for 
the United States quite what most Ameri- 
cans think it is. “If important American 
industries,’ he writes, “begin to realize 
that it is hampering their outlets, the pro- 
tective system may in time be abandoned. 
If that happens, what will the result be 
for us? We shall get easier access to the 
great American market. But we shall also 
be exposed, in the rest of the world, to the 
full blast of American competition, un- 
checked by the existing obstacles. If we 
have to meet this competition before we 
have set our house in order, Heaven uelp 
ase” 

Mr. Muir believes that prohibition has 
been economically advantageous to the 
United States. As to its moral and social 
effects, he is doubtful. “Whether the gains 
achieved were worth the price paid for 
them is a question for a moral accountant 
more competent than I am, but of the 
economic gain there is no doubt at all.” 

America’s lack of class traditions and 
caste prejudice is contrasted with English 
conditions in a few keen paragraphs. “In 
England,” says the author, “a snob pre- 
tends to be a gentleman of leisure; in 
America, he pretends to be immersed in 
big business.” 

For our “rigid constitution framed by 
the theorists of the eighteenth century, and 
very difficult to adjust to the changing 
needs of a new age,” Mr. Muir has scant 
respect. To the restrictions imposed by 
this “dead hand” he attributes much of 
what he considers to be our backwardness 
in social legislation. 

Mr. Muir has been duly impressed with 
the high wages of American labor. “No- 
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where in the world, and at no period of 
human history, have manual workers been 
able to earn such high pay, or to com- 
mand so great a variety of material com- 
forts and enjoyments, as in America to- 
day.” 

He also has comprehended more clearly 
than do many Americans themselves, the 
urge to consumption that makes distribu- 
tion the vital element in our industry. 
“The complement of high wages,” he 
writes, “is high consumption: that is their 
justification in the eyes of the manufac- 
turer. It is a corollary of the high-wage 
and high-consumption theory that to spend 
lavishly is the mark of a good citizen. To 
encourage spending is the first duty of 
salesmanship, and salesmanship has come to 


_ be regarded as one of the noblest exercises 


of human powers. The most famous uni- 
versities institute courses on salesmanship 
and advertising, produce laboriously scien- 
tific treatises upon the methods and mys- 
teries of these arts, and hold solemn con- 
ferences of their professors. . . . It is 
impossible to escape from the incessant 
iteration of the one great cry, Spend, 
Spend, Spend. In the most alluring form 
that ingenuity can devise, the incitement 
to spend is unweariedly thrust upon you, 
and only a strong and healthy-minded man 
can hope to escape the infection. 


“The young workman, by pledging part 
part of his weekly wage, is able to start 
life with an equipment of comfort and 
even of luxury, for which he would other- 
wise have to wait until he was too old to 
enjoy it. His wages are often almost 
wholly mortgaged by instalments on his 
house, his furniture, his car, his Victrola, 
his radio set, his perambulator, his sets of 
unread classics, his wife’s fur coat, his life 
insurance, and his shares or bonds in this 
company or that.” 

A good many things about American in- 
dustry which Mr. Muir does not like are 
lumped together and branded with the label 
“Detroitism.” “The rapturous whirl of 
making and spending, which is modern 
America, has for its pivot the motor in- 
dustry. . . . The home of the motor indus- 


try is Detroit. . . . Nowhere else Will yoy 
find both the methods and the spirit of 
modern American industry more Clearly te. 
vealed. Detroit is the home of the Prophet 
Ford. It is the home of mass Production 
of very high wages and colossal Profits, of 
lavish spending and reckless instalment 
buying, of intense work and a large anj 
shifting labor surplus. Its spirit js the 
spirit of genial and cocksure ruthlessnes 
Between Detroitism and Trak 
Unionism there must obviously be a funds. 
mental antipathy. There is, in fact, wa 
to the knife between them; and Detroit js 
the only great city in the United Stats 
in which the Trade Union movement ha; 
had to accept, for the moment at any rate, 
complete and unqualified defeat.” 

The author discusses the characteristics 
of American trade unionism and shows an 
intelligent grasp of the differences be 
tween the labor movements of the United 
States and of England. He is impressed 
with what he calls the “new unionism’ 
including labor banks and union-manage. 
ment co-operation according to the Balt- 
more and Ohio plan. His treatment of 





labor-management co-operation not based 
on union contracts is much less compre- 
hensive. In particular, he seems to have 
almost—but not quite—overlooked the en- 
tire development of employee representa 
tion which most impartial observers be 
lieve to be one of the most significant 
movements in American Industry. On the 
other hand, he has been much _ impressed 
with employee stock ownership, whether 
it be found in unionized or non-unionized 
establishments. 


E. S. Cowdrick. 





Developing and Managing Salesmen. 
By Ray Giles. Ronald Press, New 
York, 1927. 216 pages, $3.50. 

A wide range of concrete cases is the 
foundation for this book. A. straightfor- 
ward, matter-of-fact method of getting a 
the point in each case develops a pleasing 
style. A skillful use of these cases to i 
lustrate various well-known sales difficul- 
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ties makes easy but informative reading. 
The author evidently directs his writing to 
the Sales Executive, but the greater part 
of his story is equally valuable for the 
Salesman. The evident aim of the work is 
to assist in the building up of a right per- 
sonal relationship between the Sales Execu- 


tive and his men. Charts, graphs, forms 
and statistics are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

The first four chapters are devoted to 
the selection, training and placement of 
salesmen. The remainder of the book is 
given over to a pithy and intensely inter- 
esting discussion of many of the constant- 
ly recurring problems which a Sales Ex- 
ecutive has to face. True to the title of 
the book, the author treats each situation 
from the standpoint of developing and haw- 
dling the salesmen. 

Following are some of the topics to 
which the concrete cases are related: 


The “Limp” in Lame Excuses; 
Trial Orders; 

Exclusive Agencies ; 

“Scenery” for selling; 

The Buffer ; 

Rash Promises ; 

July and August sales depressions; 
The Older Man; 

High Spot Selling ; 

The Sales Quota; 

The Lost Account. 


Every man who has anything to do with 
sales problems will find pertinent facts and 
apt illustrations in this book. 

L. S. Hawkins, Vice-President, 

In Charge of Sales Engineering. 
Rossman Corporation. 





Corporation Secretary’s Guide. By 
William H. Crow. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1926. 707 pages. $10.00. 
The need for a comprehensive practice 

manual and reference book for corpora- 

tion secretaries is filled by this volume. In 

England there is an institute of company 

secretaries which has developed a very 

remarkable body of literature on secre- 
tarial practice including the legal aspects 
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of corporation work. Heretofore, nothing 
has been available for the American busi- 
ness man of a sort comparable with this 
important contribution. 


The volume covers every aspect of the 
secretary's work: The Nature and Scope 
of the Secretary’s Office; Qualifications 
and Training of the English Secretary and 
of the American Corporation Secretary. 
It then follows the secretarial activities 
from pre-organization stage through in- 
corporation and organization, discusses 
legal aspects of management and control, 
notices, reports, oath and seal, stockhold- 
ers’ lists, meetings and proxies, and duties 
preliminary to and incident to meetings of 
stockholders, directors, etc. 


It covers books and records of all sorts 
including transfer books and systems, stock 
transfer laws and Federal statutory pro- 
visions, taxation matters, miscellaneous 
duties, the secretary’s duties in respect to 
security offerings and commercial law in 
general. 

There is a valuable glossary of stock ex- 
change and financial terms. Seven ap- 
pendices cover charters and certificates 
of incorporation for some of the principal 
incorporating states, forms of by-laws, 
forms of notices, proxies, waivers, etc., 
minutes of first meeting of incorporators, 
annual meetings of stockholders, regular 
and special meeting of directors, meeting 
of executive committee, forms relating to 
stock and miscellaneous matters and appli- 
cations for listing stock, and rules of de- 
livery. 

There is also a constitution and by-laws 
of a mutual benefit association conducted 
by employees covering workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

Nine tables cover the principal forms of 
business associations, important réquire- 
ments of incorporations in the various 
states, organization and annual franchise 
taxes imposed in the various states, foreign 
corporations’ requirements, additional quali- 
fication provisions for foreign corporations, 
business associations, important require- 
table for computing the Federal estate tax, 
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Blue Sky Laws in the various states, and 
schedule of commissions under rules of 
Chicago stock exchange. 
There is an excellent index of 60 pages. 
W. Jj. D. 





Corporation Treasurer’s and Controller’s 
Guide. By William H. Crow. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1927. 1657 pages. 
$15.00. 

An excellent working guide and refer- 
ence book has been prepared for those 
called upon to perform the duties of the 
corporation treasurer, comptroller or audi- 
tor. The subject matter consists largely of 
material supplied by treasurers, comp- 
trollers and auditors of large, medium and 
small corporations. The volume assumes 
a knowledge on the part of the reader of 
the fundamental principles of accounting, 
business administration, financial and oper- 
ating management. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
the book reveals the overlapping of func- 
tions in a composite picture of corpora- 
tion structural organization. This is due 
in large measure to the comparatively re- 
cent evolution of the office of comptroller 
and the close interrelation of activities of 
financial and accounting executives. Con- 
sequently, the book includes the results of 
a very comprehensive survey of existing 
conditions as to functions of financial and 
accounting executives, including the pro- 
nouncements of company officers as to 
logical and ideal standards of organiza- 
tion and practice. 

The 27 chapters of the book cover the 
history, nature and scope of financial of- 
fices, the organization and classification of 
duties, beginning and end of official tenure, 
cash receipts and disbursements, financial 
supervision and control, relation with banks 
and other lenders, supervision of stock 
offering activities, detailed procedure of 
stock issuance, duties connected with bond 
issues, bond interest and coupon payment 
procedure, dividend payments and proced- 
ure, corporation’s investments, credits and 
collections, budgets and forecasts, taxes, in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation, claims 
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and pensions, research activities, reminder 
schedules, intra-department reports, stand. 
ard practice instructions, accounts and a. 
counting methods, internal reports, external 
reports and law for the treasurer, comp. 
troller and auditor. 

The book contains 578 illustrations and 
an index of 206 pages. 


W. J.D, 





Problems of the Executive. By Harol 
Whitehead. Thomas Y. Crowell ¢ 
New York. 1927. 309 pages. $250, 
A Managing Executive, or Administrate 

as he is called by Mr. Whitehead, as wef 

as the student of Executive Control, wil 
find in this book a logically arranged and 
readably expressed exposition of the theory 
and practice of successful Management, 

As the problems of managing a smal 
business are usually centered in the hanés 
of a single Executive, capable of directing 


. both the functional and line activities uf 


the business, Mr. Whitehead outlines more 
particularly Management as applied to 
larger industries and institutions. The 
smaller Executive, however, can gain from 
this volume the manner in which he, both 
as functional and line Executve, should 
conduct the various duties evolving upon 
him, 

Starting with the premise that succes- 
ful planning is half the battle, the author, 
step by step, carries the story of Mar- 
agement through all the basic problems oi 
successful administration. 

While advancing no new theories in the 
field of Management, he presents to the 
reader a book which might be termed a 
“Primer” of successful industrial and com- 
mercial management. 

In certain phases of Management, where 
controversy exists as to the better method 
or practice, both sides, or the various 
phases of the work are discussed, the at- 
vantages and disadvantages clearly pointed 
out, and then the manner of application of 
a principle to a particular business o 
situation left to the reader. 

The book may profitably be read by the 
beginner to get a bird’s eye view of what 
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is expected of the Manager of an enter- 
prise, and by the Manager as a review of 
good operating. 
The chapters dealing with employment 
are particularly good. 
Ernest L. Oxricu, Vice-President, 
National Bellas Hess Co., Inc. 





Procedures in Employment Psychology. 
By Walter Van Dyke Bingham & 
Max Freyd. A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 1926. 
262 pages. $5.00. 

As indicated in the opening paragraph 
of the preface: “This manual outlines a 
procedure for developing, evaluating, and 
installing measurement methods in voca- 
tional selection. It explains how to con- 
struct vocational tests and how to deter- 
mine their reliability and validity. The 
construction and validation of rating scales, 
interest questionnaires, application forms, 
interview methods, and similar devices used 
in determining aptitudes also come within 
its scope.” 

A condensed statement of eleven steps 
involved in research procedure in employ- 
ment psychology is of special significance 
inasmuch as it deals with those fundamental 
considerations which are essential to any 
thoroughgoing program of developing in- 
struments for vocational selection. 

The second chapter gives a detailed out- 
line of the significant points to be covered 
in making the job analysis. 

The very important subject of the cri- 
teria or standards by which the worker’s 
success is to be measured is dealt with in 
a comprehensive and effective manner in 
the third chapter. Although “quantity and 
quality of output” is stressed as the most 
useful criterion, no less than thirteen voca- 
tional measures are suggested as standards 
with which tests and other selective in- 
struments may be compared. In recent 
years increasing recognition has been given 
to the need for such measures of perform- 
ance on the job. The chapter concludes 
with an outline of Dr. Snow’s study of 
tests for taxicab chauffeurs as a concrete 
example of the care demanded in the choice 
of a proper criterion. 
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The following two chapters are devoted 


to considerations involved in the choice 
of workers to be studied and in the analysis 
of the individual worker. The latter sub- 
ject is treated in terms of its close rela- 
tionship to the job analysis. Those who 
have been confused by the familiar bogey 
of general intelligence versus special abili- 
ties—and this includes students of psy- 
chology as well as the lay reader—will find 
in chapter five an interesting discussion of 
this question. 

After reviewing in chapter six the prin- 
ciples governing the selection and construc- 
tion of tests, including reference to sources 
of specific test materials, the authors in the 
next two chapters take up the detailed 
analysis of psychological tests. Much 
mystery and confusion frequently associated 
with this term is dispelled by the authors’ 
simple definition of a psychological test as 
“a means of gaging an ability by measuring 
performance in a standard task (or tasks 
of graded difficulty), performed under 
standard conditions.” In these two chapters 
are given classifications and illustrations of 
various tests, including reference to details 
of construction, administration, and scor- 
ing. 

Chapters nine and ten are devoted to the 
familiar rating scale which has been so 
widely used and so frequently abused. The 
discussion of various forms of scales illus- 
trated by actual examples is followed with 
a significant statement of seven statistical 
checks, together with several non-statistical 
items to be kept in mind in making a study 
of rating methods. The discussion of this 
subject is concluded with this interesting 
paragraph: “This measuring implement, 
the rating scale, is generally recognized to 
be at best a crude tool. Its reliability is 
low. Its scope is limited. Nevertheless, it 
1s distinctly better than no instrument at 
all, and this in itself is a justification for 
the wide use it has found in industry.” 

Chapter eleven is concerned with a study 
of questionnaires and chapter twelve with 
information on the administration of em- 
ployment tests, with references to the work 
of Mr. O’Connor at the General Electric 
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Company in West Lynn and of Miss Pond 
at the Scovill Manufacturing Company in 
Waterbury. 

The following five chapters of this book 
deal with the statistical “proof of the pud- 
ding.” Needless to say, the mathematical 
technique involved in validating tests or 
other measuring instruments and in predict- 
ing vocational success is covered in a com- 
prehensive manner. The research worker 
will find the correlation formulas and 
various other statistical devices to be use- 
ful reference material. 

Chapter eighteen on the “Economic Value 
of Examinations” is, like the chapter on 
criteria, one of the most important pas- 
sages in the book. 

The last chapter deals briefly with con- 
siderations involved in the actual installa- 
tion and use of test examinations. In addi- 
tion to the customary index, the book con- 
cludes with a valuable list of 265 references 
to the literature of this field and a group 
of eight statistical tables to facilitate vari- 
ous computations involved in the analysis 
of test data. 

A. H. Dyon, Employment Testing, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 





Office Management. By John H. Mac- 
Donald. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1927. 
278 pages. $5.00. 

It is a relief after the flood of publica- 
tions on the general subject of manage- 
ment to read the present volume which 
assails the problem squarely by taking up 
each item in order and outlining the neces- 
sary steps to accomplish its purpose in as 
concise a description as will completely 
cover it. Although we have only recently 
been impressed with Mr. H. B. Bergen’s 
article “Why Is an Office Manager,” we 
must admit that Mr. MacDonald tells us 
how he (the manager) should go about 
his job, if he is to have one. Possibly he 
foresaw some such question when writing 
the opening paragraph which we feel called 
on to quote: 

“There is perhaps no other single posi- 
tion in a business organization that carries 
with it such a variety of responsibilities as 
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that of Office Manager. In some 
especially in small companies, he is Fespon. 
sible for the accounting function, incl 
supervision of accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, the general books, etc. In addi. 
tion, in small companies, the office man. 
ger has general responsibility for cotry. 
pondence, mail, filing, stenography, and gen- 
eral office service. In such cases the of. 
fice manager is an accounting officer whoy 
title might perhaps better be, and frequently 
is, treasurer, controller, chief accountant, 
or secretary.” 

Assuming that there is going to be a 
office to manage and work assigned 
it, other than the meager office services left 
by Mr. Bergen, and other specialists, Mr, 
MacDonald tells us without unnecessary 
verbiage how and under what conditions 
it should be done. 

The fundamental proposition is first laid 
down that a “business organization may 
be divided into four parts,—production, f- 
nance, distribution, and administration.” In 
some lines of business such as insurance 
companies, banks, etc., the office work » 
part of production. “The increasing need 
for and value of records makes necessary 
the appointment of a major executive to 
supervise the work,” says Mr. MacDonald. 

The advantage of specialization may 
secured by combining the distinctly clen- 
cal and accounting features under one heat. 
This is illustrated in the stenographic de 
partment. Several companies are specially 
mentioned as utilizing this centralized office 
management and their form of organiz- 
tion cited as illustrations. This is one of 
the practical features of the book al 
through, i. e., the citation of actual liv- 
ing examples of certain types of organi- 
zation and management. 

Securing the Office Site is the title of a 
chapter which enters into the important 
question of location, building, space, layout, 
etc. The use of a weighted table to de 
termine the best location is recommended 
and moving problems are not overlooked 
Building facilities, coat rooms, storage, 
lighting, and heating, are all covered. Th 
office layout with due consideration fot 
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€ cass B flow of work and how to arrive at it 1s 
respon. considered. Equipment with specific rec- 
icluding ommendations for desks, chairs, filing cab- 
count; [F inets arid visible records, is reviewed. Of- 
N addi B fice appliances and their care and costs are 
mana. F given the attention they should have. 





The filing department is given a chap- 
ter worthy of notice. This oft neglected 
service is brought up to its proper dignity. 
“No matter what particular duty of the 
filing department one may be considering, 
an analysis of the work and the need for 
it will quickly show that the ultimate ob- 
ject is an arrangement whereby the needs 
of some one of the business departments 
may be better served.” It is the final co- 
ordinator of information from other ae- 
partments and in that capacity sometimes 
performs functions belonging to the library, 
research or even the statistical departments 
of larger companies. The advantages of 
centralized and decentralized files are dis- 
cussed and routine filling methods outlined, 
The alphabetical, numerical, and geographi- 
cal types of filing systems are each given 
an impartial hearing. Subject and chrono- 
logical filing, together with the mysteries 
of cross indexing and follow-up methods 
are all made clear. Provision for and ar- 
rangement of inactive files and old rec- 
ords are both given the space they deserve. 

Organization of the stenographic de- 
partment and general service units is not 
neglected ;—mailing, messenger service, tele- 
phone, stationery and even the utilization 
of obsolete paper forms for scratch pads. 
Considerable space is given to the order, 
advertising and purchasing departments. 

Referring to Manuals the book says: “In 
large organizations some standardized and 
yet simple and inexpensive method of giv- 
ing employees information regarding tne 
company policies and rules, as well as 
specific instruction regarding their actual 
duties, is practically essential.” Manuals 
are cited as a valuable means for fram- 
ing and for fixing methods as well as 
“an excellent basis for the further develop- 
ment and standardizations of company pro- 
cedure, which their preparation affords.” 
A chapter devoted to Reports used by 
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the Office Manager is very interesting and | 
instructive besides being the first definite 
reference to supervision and control which 
we noted in the book. “In this discussion,” 
it is stated, “it will be assumed that by re- 
ports are meant not merely daily reports 
cr records of work prepared by subordinate 
employees, such as delivery drivers, time- 
keepers, bookkeepers, traveling salesmen, 
etc., but rather, and primarily, departmental, 
company, and administrative reports ot 
either a periodical or a special nature.” 
There are three classifications given: 


1. Periodic departmental reports. 

2. Administrative or executive reports, 

and 

3. Special reports. 

It is advised that reports should “em- 
phasize results, not details” and the sugges- 
tions made for arrangement of the content 
of a report are most excellent. 

Office Costs and Budgets are covered in 
a seventeen page chapter that is lucidity 
itself. 


The selection, training and payment of 
office employees are treated in the remain- 
ing three chapters excepting the last which 
is devoted to Branch Office Management. 
Employment procedure, transfers and pro- 
motions and records are given adequate 
space with specimen forms which should 
be of value in organizing such a department. 
We might add here that forms are sug- 
gested throughout the book in those depart- 
ments requiring them. Different methods 
of training are reviewed. The company 
may provide educational features or reter 
its employees to local educational agencies 
and encourage their use by paying half 
or all of the fees. Vocational and tech- 
nical training may on the other hand be 
undertaken by the company itself if deemed 
advisable. Training new employees, pres- 
ent employees for promotion and training 
of a general and supervisional nature for 
future executives is all explained. 

As to salaries the author has this to 
say that “it is a well-known fact that until 
recently management’s consideration of the 
salary of the “white-collar” man has not 
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been as careful as its consideration of the 


wage of the plant worker or of the com- 
pensation o1 the salesman. As a result, 
the office payroll situation in many an or- 
ganization is a source of constant worry 
to the salary committee and a depressing 
atmosphere of mystery in some cases sur- 
rounds the activities of the pay-roll de- 
partment.” 

Need for scientific salary administration 
is declared, and the fundamental princi- 
ples of the problem are laid down and we 
believe they are worth repeating : 

(1) There should be approximate uni- 
formity in remuneration for the same 
grade of work throughout the com- 
pany. 

(2) A logical relationship should be 
maintained between different grades 
of work and the respective remun- 
eration for these grades. 

(3) There is a limit of remuneration tor 
each job below which compensation 
would be unjust and unethical. 

(4) There is a limit of remuneration for 
each job above which compensation 
would be uneconomical, regardless 
of how well the work was performed. 


(5) There should be an opportunity for 
regular progression from the lowest 
to the highest limit or remuneration 
for a job and an opportunity for pro- 
motion in positions of higher grade 
at increased salaries. 

It is then stated that the problem divided 
itself into four main divisions, (1) Job 
analysis, (2) Job classification or grading, 
(3) Salary standardization, (4) Salary 
adjustments. The procedure is outlined 
sufficiently to aid the interested Office Man- 
ager in solving his payroll troubles. The 
use of incentives as against straight sal- 
aries is favored and some interesting ex- 
amples are cited as they are in other chap- 
ters on other subjects. 

Altogether we believe the student of 
management will be well repaid for reading 
Mr. MacDonald’s book. It does not go 
into the precise details of volume, and 
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time and motion study, nor take UD the 
more refined methods of control, byt it 
does give the necessary steps required to 
set up and supervise an office. It views 
the departments in the large, first classi- 
fying the type of service and relative 
place in the organization, then discussing 
particular problems before choosing the 
method of procedure best suited to the 
business in hand. 


N. D. ALttne, 
Assistant Vice President, 
American Exchange Irving Trust Co, 





The Disposition of Income in Public 
Utility Companies. Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1927, 42 pages, 
50 cents. 


This bulletin, together with companion 
Bulletins No. 9, “The Current Ratio in 
Public Utility Companies,” and No, 10, 
“The Productivity Ratios of Public Utility 
Companies” probably accomplishes the an- 
nounced purpose of the Bureau—the de- 
rivation of “—reasonable standard-of-the 
industry ratios—.” 


The ground covered is not entirely new 
but through copious sampling and the ex- 
pert workmanship required to standardize 
the samples, occasioned by unfortunate lack 
of uniform treatment of accounts in pub- 
lished financial statements of Public Utili- 
ties and through the method of determining 
modes, i.e., “Averages about which the ra- 
tios tend to concentrate,’ the results 
achieved may be looked upon as standards 
of the industry indeed. 


The accomplishment may be more in- 
teresting than useful, however, because 
even though the ratios for the industry as 
a whole were segregated four ways, that 
is, by geographical location, size of com- 
panies, kind of business, and type years of 
the so-called business cycle, he who might 
wish to check up the ratios of his own 
company would find the standards too 
general to constitute a basis for action he 
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otherwise might wish to take. Or it is 
possible that he would be scared off alto- 
gether by the seemingly quite technical 
presentation of these standards or that he 
would despair of getting an outsider, his 
local banker, for instance, to appreciate 
that here really are yardsticks probably 
generally acceptable for the industry. 

H. A. Fountain, Treasurer, 
The Ohio Public Service Co. 





Fundamentals of Business Organization 
and Management. By William B. 
Cornell, and John H. MacDonald. Ameri- 
can Book Company, N. Y., 1927. 466 
pages. $1.72. 

In this textbook for younger students 
of commercial subjects the authors have 
avoided much of the complicated explana- 
tion and technical phrases so frequently 
found in books on business management. 

Written in a straight-forward easily read 
style, the book gives a clear picture of 
business fundamentals. Opening with a 
chapter on personal characteristics esseu- 
tial for success, it describes the procedure 
in starting an enterprise, business owner- 
ship, problems of financing and business 
organization. 

In a separate chapter on Management 
the authors state: 

“The work of management is to direct, 
control and weave together the various 
parts of the organization so that all tac- 
tors will function properly and all per- 
sons co-operate one with another, working 
together economically and efficiently tor 
a common good.” The steps requirea to 
properly manage an enterprise are enum- 
erated and explained. This chapter also 
describes briefly various control methoas. 

The rest of the book is devoted primarily 
to a description of various departments and 
their activities, including office, financial 
department, purchasing, stores, sales pro- 
motion, manufacturing, and personnel. The 
book is further strengthened by several 
chapters dealing with some of the newer 
developments in management, too frequently 
omitted or inadequately covered in text- 
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books; namely, statistics, graphic preseu- 
tation, forecasting, budgeting and waste 
elimination. 

Altogether this book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the text material available 
for younger students who are just begin- 
ning the study of business management. It 
will also be helpful in business organiza- 
tions conducting training courses for jun- 
iors and apprentices. 

Ratpw G. Wetts, Head of Department 
of Management and Method, 
College of Business Administration, 
Boston University. 


Does Prohibition Work? By Martha 
Bensley Bruére. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1927. 322 pages. $1.50. 


Prohibition is such a complicated sub- 
ject that a book which limits itself to 
some special aspect of the problem or con- 
siders it from a special point of view is 
likely to be more helpful than one which 
attempts too much. The present volume 
has the merit of attempting hardly more 
than an intimate record of observations 
of conditions under the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment as seen through the eyes of social 
workers. It is based on a survey made 
by the National Federation of Settlements 
through a committee of which Lillian D. 
Wald was chairman and Mrs. Bruére di- 
rector of research. The chief purpose of 
the committee was to assemble authorita- 
tive information “of such changes in fam- 
ily life as may be credited or discredited to 
the enactment of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment,” and it corresponded with social ser- 
vice executives in the chief urban centers 
of the country or sent investigators to 
them. The result is a compilation of the 
most interesting and significant excerpts 
from 193 reports, described in the pretace 
as “an authentic document of professional 
opinion couched in the language in which 
it came.” The material is limited, how- 
ever, to the particular group of people, in 
the towns and cities, to whom the social 
workers are neighbors. 
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If one has the notion that such a com- 
pilation is likely to be a dull or tedious 
record, it is because he may not take ac- 
count of the unquestioned literary facility 
and the gift of vivid presentation possessed 
by Mrs. Bruére. She has treated the ma- 
terial as inserts in a personal narrative 
describing a pilgrimage of investigation, 
and has woven the various quotations into 
an absorbingly interesting description of 
conditions. The purpose of being fair to 
the subject and of avoiding a personal 
interpretation is achieved to the point of 
leaving the reader in doubt as to just 
how the author herself feels about prohi- 
bition as an issue. 


Since the compilation records what 193 
different social experts have observed, it 
is a mixture of enthusiasms, exasperations, 
fears, doubts and opinions that leave us 
alternately hot and cold. The confusion 
is relieved by Mrs. Bruére’s own summary, 
which brings out, among other interesting 
conclusions, the following: 

1. The Eighteenth Amendment is the 
child of the rural district, offspring of the 
American farmer and the village church. 
As a whole, it is observed best by the 
Nordics of established American ancestry. 
Admitting ample exceptions and the differ- 
ences in the sentiment of various types 
of communities, “for that great mass of 
Nordics who are living under the conditions 
distinctive to the United States . . . the 
Eighteenth Amendment operates.” 


2. “These reports show that practically 
every foreign group and the first generation 
born in this country are drinking now and 
making their own beverages.” 

3. “There seems little doubt that women 
are drinking more than they did.” But 
this is not the consequence of the Ejight- 
eenth Amendment. “The new position of 
women is part of the background . 
They are now in exactly the same relation 
to alcohol that men are. They have their 
jobs outside the home—millions of them— 
and they can pay fur their own drinks if 
they want them . . The new religious 
restraints are gone, and the legal controls, 
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like the New Orleans law which prohibite 
a woman from going into a saloon, are jp. 
operative. Also, the social stigma of the 
Victorian era is removedk If a woman has 
a tendency to drink, there is nothing in the 
relation of her sex to society to prevent her 
doing so. But the restraints upon women's 
drinking have been removed not by the pro- 
hibition law, but by the times.” 

4. Bootlegging and illicit manufacture of 
liquor in speakeasies and homes is djs. 
tressingly frequent, and a huge organization 
is engaged in carrying on this traffic, in 
defiance of the law. 

5. Negroes as a whole are not drinking 
and for them prohibition seems to be work- 
ing. This may be due to the high price of 
liquor, to the strenuous efforts of the 
whites in the South to keep liquor away 
from negroes, or to other reasons. 

6. The industrial effects have been good, 
“That men work more steadily since the 
amendment is testified to by employers 
everywhere . . . Monday morning, which 
used to be a slack time with men off for the 
week-end hang-over, is now just like any 
other day . . . Employers everywhere are 
agreed that the law is a great benefit to 
the workingmen and a great aid to efficient 
operation of industry. They are for it” 

HERMAN FELDMAN, 
Assistant Professor, Industrial Relations, 
The Amos Tuck School of Administration 
and Finance, 
Dartmouth College. 





Ventilation and Health. By Thomas B. 
Wood and Ethel M. Hendriksen. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, 1927. 19 
pages. $2.00. 

This book purports to be a treatise on 
the relation of ventilation to health, yet 
upon investigation, it is found to be a 
pamphlet devoted wholly to the advertising 
of one system of ventilation while attack- 
ing all other existing systems, and ignor- 
ing fundamental laws relating to this sub- 
ject. Such partisanship immediately re 
duces the work from what might have 
been a scientific discussion, or treatise, to 
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the rankest kind of propaganda and adver- 
tising. 

A great portion of the book is devoted 
not to health or ventilation, but to an at- 
tack on everything and everyone in any 
way responsible for the rapid advances in 
ventilation practices that have taken place 
in the past generation. At the same time, 
it proposes to substitute practices followed 
thirty years ago and long since discarded. 

The book is so full of misstatements, 
misquotations, misconceptions and contra- 
dictions as to totally obscure the mind of 
the undiscriminating individual, or layman, 
from the truth, and for this reason is 
likely to prove a source of real harm, 
rather than good. 

If any doubt remains as to the ultimate 
aim of the author, a perusal of Chapter 12, 
which is given over to a method, or pro- 
gram, of propaganda to be inaugurated 
throughout the country in behalf of open 
window ventilation, will remove any such 
obscurity. 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, 
American Blower Company. 





Migration and Business Cycles. By 
Harry Jerome. National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., New York. 1926. 
250 pages. $3.00. 

Professor Jerome’s book forms part of 
two series of studies, one series being 
planned by a committee of the National 
Research Council on “Scientific Problems 
of Human Migration,” and the other series 
dealing with the character, causes, and ef- 
fects of cyclical fluctuations in economic 
activities, being planned and conducted by 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. Because of this scientific parent- 
age, the book seems a little aloof from the 
practical problem of deciding what imme- 
diate action in connection with the immi- 
gration problem is best on the basis of in- 
formation now at hand. Studies of this 
type, however, treating scientifically parti- 
cular aspects of big problems, are the real 
basis for hoping that practical men of the 
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future can find better solutions for theit 
problems than can be found today. 


Dr. Jerome limits himself to the ques- 
tion of the extent to which fluctuations in 
migration correspond in time and degree: 
with fluctuations in industrial activity, 
either in the home country or the United 
States, with some analysis of the differ- 
ences in fluctuations for different sex, oc- 
cupational, national, and racial groups. Aft- 
er a review of various significant facts in 
regard to immigration and emigration— 
distribution by sex, country of origin, sea- 
sonal fluctuations, long-time trend, occupa- 
tion, and ratio to total population—the au- 
thor compares the fluctuation of male im- 
migration with various measures of busi- 
ness activity and employment in the United 
States, such as number of railway track- 
men employed, production of coal and pig 
iron, annual value of construction, volume 
of imports, bank clearings, wholesale 
prices, and factory employment. The com- 
parison shows that to a large extent the 
cyclical fluctuations in immigration are the 
reflex of industrial conditions in the 
United States, with the peaks and valleys 
of immigration tending to follow those in 
industry. Cyclical movements of emigra- 
tion, moreover, are inversely correlated 
with production and employment, so that 
fluctuations of net immigration exhibit a 
high degree of sensitiveness to employment 
conditions in the United States. 

On the specific question, however, 
whether the fluctuations of immigration 
aggravate unemployment, Professor Jer- 
ome differs from Col. M. C. Rorty, who 
is one of the directors of the Bureau, and 
in accordance with the privilege of all di- 
rectors expresses his dissent in a comment. 
Col. Rorty argues that “the effect of im- 
migration is almost always to reduce the 
severity of periods of unemployment, since 
it is rather clear that the net movements 
so vary that they tend in practically all 
cases to reduce the rate of increase of the 
working population during periods of de- 
pression.” The reviewe~ is inclined to side 
with Col. Rorty in this argument. While 
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a complete discussion of the issue would re- 
quire an analysis of the age composition of 
male migrants and of the rates of mor- 
tality and superannuation, any regular 
source of population increase which defi- 
nitely declines when employment is poor 
seems to have done all that may reasonably 
be expected. 

The discussion of seasonal varia- 
tion of immigration and _ emigration 
is one of the most valuable in the 
book. It is shown that before the 
war immigration of laborers peaked sharp- 
ly in the spring, and emigration in the late 
fall, exactly as was needed to fit the needs 
of building and highway construction and 
railway maintenance. Since the introduc- 
tion of the quota system, the peak has come 
in the months just after July Ist, the be- 
ginning of the new fiscal year. This seems 
to be one point of Mr. Jerome’s study 
which could be used immediately in re- 
vising the regulations—for instance, by 
starting the “immigration year” on, say 
March Ist, rather than July Ist. The au- 
thor in his scientific detachment, of course, 
makes no such controversial suggestion; 
yet the reviewer accepts the entire respon- 
sibility. 

On the whole, the book is to be recom- 
mended for the working library of busi- 
ness economists, both for the light thrown 
on certain aspects of the immigration prob- 
lem and for the various useful economic 
series that are shown and the methods of 
analysis that are used. 


R. W. Burcess, Senior Statistician, 
_ Western Electric Company, Inc. 





Applied Budgeting. By Henry Bruére 
and Arthur Lazarus. A. W. Shaw, Chi- 
cago, 1926. 243 pages. $7.50. 

The authors of this volume have taken 
eleven branches of industry and analyzed 
the budgeting procedure used by progres- 
sive companies. 

The branches of industry covered are 
Oil, Railroad, Bank, Newspaper and Mag- 
azine, Contracting and Construction, Metal- 
Working, Department Store, Canning, Ho- 
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tel, Ice Cream and Garment. And in addi. 
tion they present a summary of methods 
used in the preparation of sales quotas of 
twelve named companies with differen 
types of organization. 

Thoroughly covering so wide a field of 
budgeting activity was accomplished by 
having the co-operation of successful bys. 
ness men in the specific industries studie, 

A chapter is given to each branch of 
industry mentioned above and with th 
aid of reports and forms, the authors tak 
up the various factors of budgeting an 
give practical and concise information o 
the following: Budget Period, What may 
be budgeted, Sales Quota or Budget, Sel. 
ing Expense Budget, General and Admin. 
istrative Expense Budget, Manufacturing 
Expense Budget, Material Budget, Cas 
Budget, Inventory Budget, Income Budget, 
Capital Expenditures Budget, Financial 
Budget, Results with Actual and Summary. 

It is extremely interesting to follow th 
various treatments of the budget factors 
through each of the various industries to 
see how differently they are presented, and 
the study necessary by each individual com- 
pany for its own budget requirements. 

It is inded a pleasure to read a book, 
in this day of so much theory, based o 
practical information that is in use by 
leading companies in their respective fields 


Every executive concerned with budge 
making can gain considerable knowledg 
by studying the building up of the das 
supporting the various budgets, and from 
this knowledge have a greater field to 
draw upon in making up his own budgets 
and reports to produce the desired results 


The authors have presented the subjet 
in a clear and understandable language and 
illustrated with complete but simple reports 
and forms, which make this book a val 
able aid to the executives in the industries 
dealt with, to Comptrollers and Budget 
Directors in general, to Public Accoutt- 
ants and Engineers, and to students of 
management. 

A. L. Wanner, Comptroller, 
Belden Manufacturing Company. 
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